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490 HARVARD LAW REVIEW. 



THE TASK OF THE JURY IN THE CASE OF 
MRS. MAYBRICK. 1 

IN Liverpool, in August, 1889, Florence Elizabeth Maybrick 
was tried and convicted of the murder of her husband, James 
Maybrick, by poisoning with arsenic. During the long popular 
agitation and professional discussion 2 concerning the case, the diffi- 
cult task of trying to give impartially an abstract of the evidence 
is not known to the writer to have been attempted. Therefore the 
following results of an analysis of the reported testimony are here 
presented in the order of time to aid an appreciation of the trial. 
It is, of course, not pretended to express any medical opinion, but 
it is attempted to treat the medical testimony as the jury may 
reasonably have looked at it. It is not intended to make a case 
for either side, although the verdict is considered with respect. 

The jury is commonly supposed to have been much influenced by 
the judges's expression of moral aversion towards the prisoner. 
Certainly the summing up by that able man, to whose services 
and misfortunes no lawyer can be indifferent, showed a conflict 
between his judicial desire to be impartial and his characteristic 
inclination to pronounce moral judgments. Yet afterwards, when 
writing of how rare false convictions were, he said of this case 
that " it was the only case " of almost a thousand tried before him 
in five years " in which there could be any doubt about the facts." 3 
Nevertheless the jury heard the evidence, and, although the bias 
of the summing up remains an essential question in the case, it is 
not certain that their action would have been different even if the 
summing up had been unbiased. One of the chief elements in the 
value of the case is its bearing upon verdicts of guilty after con- 
flicting medical testimony. Omitting the summing up, how can 
the verdict be explained? 

Mrs. Maybrick was a young American of respectable family, 

1 Before the late Mr. Justice Stephen. Counsel, Mr. J. Addison, Q. C, M. P. ; Mr. 
"W. R. M'Connell, and Mr. Thomas Swift for prosecution ; Sir Charles Russell, Q. C, 
M. P. (now Lord Chief Justice of England), and Mr. Pickford for defence. Report in 
Liverpool Daily Post, 1st to 8th Aug., 1889, inc. ; Levy's Crim. Appeal (1899). 

2 See Levy, MacDougall's M. Case (1891), and United States Pub. Doc. 

8 Stephen's Gen. View Crim. Law (1890), p. 174. Mental infirmity led to his resig- 
nation, 7th April, 1891. Life, by L. Stephen, p. 478. See p. 447. 
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who, about the age of eighteen had been married in July, 1881, 
to James Maybrick, an English cotton merchant, then about forty- 
two years old. They had two children within a few years after- 
wards. They lived in Liverpool. 

Maybrick' s Health and Habits. — Maybrick had before the mar- 
riage lived in Norfolk, Virginia, where he had had chills and fever, 
and had used arsenic either as a medicine or a stimulant, or 
both. Mrs. Maybrick's physician, Dr. Hopper, of Liverpool, first 
attended her husband in 1882, and afterwards, during the next 
seven years, saw him about fifteen or twenty times. Dr. Hopper 
thought Maybrick a very healthy man, although he complained of 
occasional slight dyspepsia and nervous symptoms. The doctor 
found him hypochondriacal and given to trying remedies advised 
by friends, and to doubling doses prescribed by the doctor when 
they did not cause the desired effects. A chemist in Liverpool, 
who saw a portrait of Maybrick in a newspaper about the time of 
the trial, recognized it as the likeness of a customer who in the 
spring of 1888, was in the habit of going to the chemist's shop 
several times a day and there taking doses called " pick-me-ups," 
to which at the customer's request, the chemist added arsenic. 
Later, about June, 1888, Mrs. Maybrick told Dr. Hopper that her 
husband was in the habit of taking some very strong medicine, 
and always seemed worse after each dose. She wished Dr. Hop- 
per to see him about it, for he was very reticent in the matter. 
Dr. Hopper searched in Mr. Maybrick's dressing-room for bottles, 
but did not find anything explanatory. He did not look for a 
powder. Maybrick told Dr. Hopper that he had habitually taken 
Fellows' Syrup as a tonic. That contained arsenic, quinine, iron, 
strychnine, and hypophosphites, but Maybrick never mentioned 
arsenic specifically as the thing he was taking, and Dr. Hopper 
never supposed that he was in the habit of using arsenic other- 
wise. The doctor frequently prescribed strychnine in very minute 
doses for him, but did not prescribe arsenic. Dr. Hopper had had 
frequent experiences in his practices in the use of arsenic, princi- 
pally in Fowler's solution, but had had no personal experience of 
persons who used arsenic habitually. His information concerning 
them was from books. In October, 1888, the Maybricks' cook 
found in their kitchen some fly-papers. No use was made of them, 
and they remained there until they were destroyed by the ser- 
vants. In November, 1888, Maybrick consulted Dr. Drysdale, a 
physician practising in Liverpool. Maybrick told him that he had 
been complaining for about three months, and the symptoms of 
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which he complained were pains from side to side of the head and 
a creeping all over his head, preceded by pains on the right side 
of the head and a dull headache. He was never free from pain, 
except in the early morning and possibly in the forenoon. There 
was no foul taste in his mouth. After smoking much or taking 
too much wine, he became numb down the left leg and hand, and 
liable to eruption upon the skin. 

Early in March, 1889, Mrs. Maybrick wrote to her husband's 
brother, Michael, who was a musical composer- in London, saying 
that she ought to tell him that her husband was in the habit of 
taking a white powder, which she feared might have something 
to do with pains in his head ; and that he was again ill and ner- 
vous and irritable; and that when she referred to having seen him 
take it he flew into a passion, but that he had not the slightest 
suspicion that she had discovered it, and she would not like him 
to know it. Michael asked James about it, and James said, " The 
man who told you this is a damned liar." He consulted Dr. Drys- 
dale again in the following December, and on 7th March, 1889, 
when most of his symptoms were better. He told the doctor that 
he had been in the habit of taking nitro-hydrochloric acid, strych- 
nine, hydrate of potash, and several other medicines, but did not 
mention arsenic. Dr. Drysdale had no special experience or 
knowledge of arsenic. He found that Maybrick was hypochon- 
driacal. Before the 21st of March, 1889, Mrs. Maybrick also told 
Dr. Humphreys, a surgeon and general practitioner of Liverpool, 
who had attended her children, that her husband was taking a 
white powder which she thought was strychnine, and asked the 
probable result. Dr. Humphreys replied, " Well, if he should 
ever die suddenly, call me, and I can say you have had some con- 
versation with me about it." 

Mr. Brierly. — In that March, 1889, Mrs. Maybrick wrote to a 
hotel in London, representing that she wished rooms for another 
Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick. Then she left home representing that 
she was going to nurse a sick aunt. She went to a hotel in 
London, and a Mr. Brierly spent two nights in her rooms there. 

She returned home on the 28th March, and on the next day 
she and her husband went to the Grand National races, where 
Mr. Brierly also appeared. While there she walked with him up 
the race-course, against her husband's protest Her husband 
did not know of their meeting in London, but he quarrelled with 
her about the man. And she told Dr. Hopper afterwards that, 
when they reached home that evening, her husband beat her. She 
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had a black eye. The next day she and a friend, Mrs. Briggs, 
called upon Dr. Hopper for friendly advice, and Dr. Hopper also 
saw the husband and wife together. Mrs. Maybrick told him that 
she could not bear to have her husband near her, and intended to 
ask for a separation. She also said that she was very much in debt. 
Dr. Hopper advised her to make a clean breast of it to her hus- 
band, who, when told, seemed to make light of the -debts, and it 
was understood that he would pay them. 

A woman, whose name was not given at the trial, had been 
mentioned in connection with Maybrick. Mrs. Maybrick had 
consulted a friend about her. But as a result of consulting with 
friends there seemed to be a reconciliation between the husband 
and wife, and Maybrick went to London to pay Mrs. Maybrick's 
debts. 

Dr. Fuller. — While there, on the 14th April, he consulted Dr. 
Fuller, a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, practising 
medicine in London, who was the physician of his brother Michael. 
Dr. Fuller examined him for more than an hour. He told the 
doctor that he had pains in his head, and had lost some sensation 
and felt numb and feared being paralyzed. The doctor found 
nothing the matter with him except symptoms attributable to 
indigestion, and prescribed an aperient, a tonic, and Plummer's 
liver pills. Dr. Fuller did not examine him for symptoms of ar- 
senic ; but the doctor had had thirty years' experience as a prac- 
titioner, and knew the symptoms which accompany the taking of 
arsenic, but saw no indication that the patient had been in the 
habit of taking arsenic. 

The prescription was put up on 16th April, and no arsenic was 
known to be in it by the physician or chemists who put it up. 
Maybrick visited Dr. Fuller again on 20th April, and said that he 
felt much better. The doctor examined him again, and found that 
the symptoms of which he complained had partially disappeared, 
and that he was a nervous man, free from organic disease. The 
doctor gave him another prescription containing no arsenic. In 
it compound sulphur lozenges were substituted for pills, and a little 
sweet spirits of nitre were added. James told the doctor that " a 
pill," which he said Dr. Fuller had prescribed for his brother, was 
the only thing he had been taking. But the doctor said that he 
had not prescribed it. It did not appear what " the pill " con- 
tained. 

In that April Maybrick said to an acquaintance, " I take poison- 
ous medicines." 
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Fly-papers soaking. — Two or three weeks after the 30th March, 
the house-maid was in the bedroom with Mrs. Maybrick and saw 
some fly-papers soaking there. She told the nursery-maid, who 
went and found a towel covering a basin, and under it another 
towel covering a plate, and under it some fly-papers soaking. The 
next morning the house-maid saw traces of fly-papers in the slop- 
pail. The servants in the house were: the cook, the waiting- 
maid, the house-maid and the nursery-maid. No one of them 
ever saw fly-papers used in that house to catch flies. 

Fly-papers bought. — In that April, not earlier than the 15th, 
and not later than the 25th, Mrs. Maybrick went to the shop of a 
chemist named Wokes, in Liverpool, told the chemist that the 
flies were troublesome in the kitchen, and bought some fly-papers. 
Her husband had an account at that shop, but she paid cash for 
the fly-papers. The chemist sent them to her house by his boy. 
They were rolled up, and after their arrival her husband picked up 
the roll and looked at it. 

Edwin. — Another brother of James Maybrick, named Edwin, 
who had been absent from England, returned to Liverpool on 25th 
April, and saw James first on 26th April, when James appeared to 
be in his usual health. On this day a package of medicine arrived 
from London by post. 

Wirrall Races. — On the morning of 27th April Maybrick took 
some medicine. His wife told the nursery-maid that he had taken 
an overdose of the medicine ordered by the London physician. 
He went to his office, but looked unwell, and complained of stiff- 
ness in his limbs. At noon he rode on horseback to the Wirrall 
races. One of his friends commented upon his not having a good 
seat that day. Maybrick replied, " I took a double dose this morn- 
ing." That friend testified that it rained during the day. 

Maybrick told Dr. Humphreys the next day that he dined with 
a friend that evening, and while there his hands were so unsteady 
and twitching that he upset some wine, and he was greatly dis- 
tressed lest his friends should think he was drunk. After coming 
home that night he was ill. 

The next morning, Sunday, 28th April, the cook heard him 
vomiting. Mrs. Maybrick mixed some mustard and water in a 
hurry with her finger and asked him to take it, saying, " It will 
remove the brandy and make you sick again, if nothing else." 
Mrs. Maybrick said that he had had bad brandy at the races, and 
that she had given him an emetic. Maybrick said to the waiting- 
maid that he had an overdose of the medicine from London. The 
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nursery-maid went for Dr. Humphreys, who called and found May- 
brick complaining of his chest and heart. He said his complaint 
came on that morning, and was the result of a strong cup of tea. 
The doctor thought that distress and palpitation of the heart was 
what caused his suffering. The doctor had known strong tea to 
cause such symptoms. Maybrick told the doctor that his tongue 
had been furred a long time. He also said that at the races the 
day before he felt dazed, and his legs felt very stiff. He said that 
the stiffness was due to nux vomica and Dr. Fuller's mixture, and 
to this Dr. Humphreys assented. 

Dr. Humphreys advised him to stop taking Dr. Fuller's prescrip- 
tion containing nux vomica, and gave him another prescription. 
Maybrick said to the doctor, as to his friends thinking him hypo- 
chondriacal, " I am not ; I know how I feel." The doctor gave 
him bromide of potassium and tincture of henbane for the stiffness 
of the legs. Maybrick complained of having had headache for 
twelve months. 

On 28th April Edwin came out to the house and lived there 
from that time. About one o'clock in the afternoon he found 
James lying on a sofa apparently ill. James told him that he had 
been ill on the morning of the day before, but had felt better and 
went to the races, but had not felt himself the whole day. Dr. 
Humphreys called twice on this day. 

On Monday, 29th April, Dr. Humphreys called again. All the 
symptoms had disappeared except the furred tongue. The doctor 
examined him, and concluded that he was a chronic dyspeptic, and 
prescribed a dietary for him, and promised to call again on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. 

More fly-papers bought. — On that Monday Mrs. Maybrick went 
to a. chemist named Hanson, about ten minutes' walk from her 
house, where she bought a lotion, a cosmetic consisting of tincture 
of benzoine and elder-flowers, and also bought two dozen fly-papers. 
Her husband had an account there, and she did not then pay for 
the lotion, but paid cash for the fly-papers, and took them with 
her. They were not seen in use by any one in the house. The 
lotion, according to the testimony of Hanson, did not contain 
arsenic, but was a cosmetic into which arsenic would very likely 
be put by persons who used arsenic. 

Luncheons. — On Tuesday, 30th April, the cook prepared some 
food for Maybrick to take to his office for luncheon. The cook 
handed it to the waiting-maid, who handed it to Mrs. Maybrick. 
Mrs. Maybrick said she wanted it wrapped up, and the waiting- 
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maid went to get some paper and string. When she returned, it 
had been wrapped up. On this day and the next, Maybrick went 
to his office. On Wednesday, May i, Mrs. Maybrick put some 
farinaceous food into a jug and handed it to Edwin, who took it to 
James's office. James sent a clerk out, who bought a saucepan, a 
basin, and a spoon. James poured the food, which was liquid, 
out of the jug into the pan, put it on the fire, and eat of it. He 
told Edwin that after luncheon he did not feel so well, and at- 
tributed it to what he said was sherry that he did not like in the 
food. Dr. Humphreys called and found James better after busi- 
ness hours. His tongue was cleaner and his headache had gone. 
On that evening, Edwin and a friend dined with Mr. and Mrs. 
Maybrick, and Edwin escorted Mrs. Maybrick to a private domino 
ball. On Thursday, May 2, the charwoman at James's office saw 
that the pan and other vessels there had been used, and washed 
them. On this day Mrs. Maybrick prepared beef tea, which her 
husband took to the office and warmed, and eat a part of. He felt 
very ill after luncheon. Edwin only knew of his having food at 
the office Wednesday and Thursday. The cook testified that she 
prepared food for James to take to the office on four days of this 
week, and on one of these days he forgot it. 

Illness. — On Friday morning, 3d May, Maybrick sent for Dr. 
Humphreys, and told him that the medicine did not agree with 
him. Mrs. Maybrick replied that he always said that. Dr. Hum- 
phreys told him that he could not see that anything was the mat- 
ter, and advised him to go on with the medicine. Mrs. Maybrick 
told the nursery-maid that Dr. Humphreys said it was only his 
liver that was out of order. Mrs. Maybrick added : " But all doc- 
tors are fools, and they say that because it covers a multitude of 
sins." 

Mrs. Maybrick brought the children in to see their father. On 
this morning the charwoman at the office saw that the pan and 
other vessels there had been used again and cleaned them again. 
This was the last 'day on which Maybrick went to his office. In the 
evening Maybrick took a Turkish bath, and, after returning home, 
was sick twice. At midnight Dr. Humphreys was called to him 
again, and found him with great pain in the thighs from the hip to 
the knee, particularly in the " back aspect of the joint." They 
had rubbed his legs with turpentine. He complained of gnawing 
pain. Dr. Humphreys thought that it might have been caused 
by excessive towelling and rubbing in the Turkish bath that even- 
ing. Maybrick said that he was sick twice when he reached home 
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that day, and that he thought it due to inferior sherry in Du 
Barry's food. Dr. Humphreys gave him morphine suppository. 
The next morning early, Saturday, 4th May, Dr. Humphreys 
called and saw Maybrick still in bed. The pain had gone, but he 
was sick and vomiting, and could retain nothing. Maybrick com- 
plained of it as the result of the morphia, and Dr. Humphreys 
thought the same. Dr. Humphreys found him slightly feverish. 
Temperature, 99.4. After that day it was normal. Average, 98.4. 
The doctor told Maybrick to suck ice or a damp cloth, but to take 
nothing else. On this day the cook took some medicine which 
arrived up to the bedroom. Mrs. Maybrick complained to her for 
doing this, and gave orders that nothing should go to him except 
through herself. She said to the cook about his medicine : " If 
he had taken that much more" — measuring on her finger — "he 
would have been a dead man." 

Mrs. Maybrick threw what she called "that horrid medicine" 
from London down the sink. On Sunday, 5th May, the cook 
wanted to look after him, but Mrs. Maybrick said that he would 
not recognize the cook. He told Edwin that he had been very 
sick and could not retain any food in his stomach, either liquid or 
solid. At 5 P. M. Edwin, who had not seen Maybrick since Thurs- 
day, called and found him ill in bed, and gave him some brandy 
and soda. He vomited it in half an hour. He was very sick all 
that afternoon. Dr. Humphreys came and found him hawking 
more than vomiting, and forbade both eating and drinking, and 
ordered a wet towel when he was thirsty. Maybrick never left 
his bed after this day. 

In Edwin's words, " he was very sick and pretty much the same 
from that day." Mrs. Maybrick sat up at night with him for most 
of the nights. Dr. Humphreys changed the medicine on this day 
because the expected improvement did not come. Dr. Humphreys 
advised using Valentine's beef essence. On Monday morning, 
6th May, Dr. Humphreys called and asked Mrs. Maybrick whether 
she would not like to have another doctor. She said no ; he had 
had so many. Dr. Humphreys prescribed a blister on the stomach 
for the vomiting. The doctor ordered them to stop the Valentine 
beef essence, because it made many people sick. The doctor also 
stopped the medicine and gave Fowler's solution, containing a 
little arsenic, either on this day or the day before. Maybrick took 
three doses of it. Maybrick asked his wife to let him have some 
lemonade. She said that he could only have it as a gargle. Mrs. 
Maybrick went out shopping on this day. The nurse rubbed May- 

6 S 
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brick's hands for numbness, and wanted Mrs. Maybrick to send 
for Dr. Hopper, but Mrs. Maybrick replied that her husband would 
not take what Dr. Hopper prescribed. One of the servants asked 
Maybrick whether she could do anything for him. He replied, 
" No, thank you ; Mrs. Maybrick will attend to all my wants." 
On Tuesday, 7th May, in the afternoon, Dr. Carter also came as 
well as Dr. Humphreys. Mrs. Maybrick told Dr. Humphreys 
that she had not sent for Dr. Carter, but that Edwin had. 
Maybrick told Dr. Humphreys that he felt better after the 
blister. Dr. Humphreys thought of the patient's condition " fa- 
vorably." Dr. Humphreys thought he had congestion of the 
stomach. He was not complaining of any pain, and there was no 
redness of the eyes or eyelids. Diarrhoea was just appearing ; he 
was weak and vomiting, and had pain in his bowels. Maybrick 
complained to Dr. Carter of having suffered from vomiting and 
diarrhoea for several days past. 

Dr. Carter thought he had dyspepsia, and Mrs. Maybrick sug- 
gested that his condition was a result of his eating and drinking 
in his bachelorhood. She suggested calling in a physician who 
attended a friend of Edwin's. Dr. Carter on this day did not 
suspect poison. Dr. Humphreys testified that he could retain a 
pretty good " quantity of fluid food without being sick, but still 
complained of a tickling in his throat." After consultation the 
two doctors prescribed tincture of jaborandi for saliva, antipyrine 
for restlessness, and a wash of chlorine water for the mouth. Dr. 
Humphreys thought he would recover. On this day the nursery- 
maid saw Mrs. Maybrick on the landing of the stairs, near the 
bedroom, pouring from one medicine-bottle into another. 

On Wednesday, 8th May, Mrs. Maybrick spoke to Edwin about 
getting a nurse. The cook thought that Mrs. Maybrick seemed to 
be very kind to her husband, and to spend all her time with him. 
He wanted his hands rubbed, and Mrs. Maybrick said : " You are 
always wanting your hands rubbed. It does you no good." Mrs. 
Briggs called to-day and went upstairs to ask Mr. Maybrick about 
himself. Mrs. Maybrick interrupted her, and said that if she 
would go downstairs she would tell her what was the matter with 
him. Mrs. Briggs went downstairs, but she could not remember 
whether Mrs. Maybrick told her anything about him or not. Mrs. 
Briggs suggested calling in a nurse. Mrs. Maybrick said that there 
was no occasion for a nurse, as she would nurse him herself, and 
that that was also the doctor's opinion. Mrs. Briggs thought the 
patient to be in serious peril. Finally Mrs. Maybrick fell in with 
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Mrs. Briggs' suggestion and let Mrs. Briggs telephone for a trained 
nurse. Mrs. Briggs also telegraphed to Michael. Edwin, too, tele- 
graphed to Michael, who came that day from London to Liver- 
pool. Mrs. Briggs and Edwin consulted together, and conse- 
quently he engaged a professional nurse named Gore, who arrived 
ready for duty at about 2.30 P.M. that day. 

Suspicion. — At about 3 P. M. Mrs. Maybrick gave a letter to the 
nursery-maid to go by the 3.45 post. 

The nursery-maid took the letter and went out with it, taking 
the younger child with her. In her testimony, she said that 
she gave it to the child to post, and the child was carrying the 
letter and dropped it in the mud, and therefore the nursery-maid 
opened the envelope to put it into a clean envelope, and noticed 
suspicious words in it, which led her to take it to Edwin instead of 
posting it. She gave it to Edwin that afternoon. 

The letter was to Mr. Brierly, as follows : — 

" Wednesday. 
"Dearest, — Your letter under cover to John K. came to hand just 
after I had written to you on Monday. I did not expect to hear from 
you so soon, and had delayed in giving him the necessary instructions. 
Since my return I have been nursing M. day and night. He is sick unto 
death. The doctors held a consultation yesterday, and now all depends 
upon how long his strength will hold out. Both my brothers-in-law are 
here, and we are terribly anxious. I cannot answer your letter fully to- 
day, my darling, but relieve your mind of all fear of discovery now and 
in the future. M. has been delirious since Sunday, and I know now that 
he is perfectly ignorant of everything, even of the name of the street, 
and also that he has not been making any inquiries whatever. The tale 
he told me was a pure fabrication, and only intended to frighten the 
truth out of me. In fact he believes my statement, although he will not 
admit it. You need not therefore go abroad on that account, dearest; 
but, in any case, please don't leave England until I have seen you once 
again. You must feel that those two letters of mine were written under 
circumstances which must even excuse their injustice in your eyes. Do 
you suppose that I could act as I am doing if I really felt and meant what 
I inferred then? If you wish to write to me about anything, do so now, 
as all the letters pass through my hands at present. Excuse this scrawl, 
my own darling, but I dare not leave the room for a moment, and I do 
not know when I shall be able to write to you again. — In haste, yours 
ever, Florie." 

Dr. Humphreys had called that day. The patient seemed to 
him better, but had had a rather restless night. He had not been 
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delirious. Dr. Humphreys did not say that it all depended on 
" how long he would hold out," or that he was " sick unto death," 
or that he had been " delirious." 

Mrs. Maybrick asked Dr. Humphreys to telegraph to a nurse 
who had attended her in confinement, and he did so. 

Michael arrived, and Edwin told him about the letter. Michael 
went to the house with Edwin. Michael, on cross-examination, 
was asked whether he found the patient in a " semi-conscious 
condition." He replied, " A sort of semi-conscious condition." 
Michael had an interview with Mrs. Maybrick. He told Mrs. 
Maybrick that he had very strong suspicions of the case. She 
asked what he meant. He complained because she had not sent 
before for another doctor and a nurse. She replied that no one 
had a better right than a wife to nurse her husband. To this he 
agreed, but reiterated that he was not satisfied, and would go and 
see Dr. Humphreys, which he did. Edwin ordered the nurse, 
Gore, not to permit any one but herself to give any medicine or 
food to Maybrick, but he did not tell Mrs. Maybrick of these 
orders. 

About 6.30 P. M. Mrs. Maybrick put some medicine into a glass. 
Nurse Gore poured it into the sink. Dr. Humphreys and Dr. 
Carter both called that day. Michael and Edwin slept there that 
night. 

On Thursday, 9th May, Mrs. Maybrick said to the nursery-maid, 
" Do you know I am blamed for this? " " For what? " " For Mr. 
Maybrick's illness, for not sending for another doctor and nurse." 
Mrs. Maybrick also cried, and told the cook that her position in the 
house was not worth anything, and that Michael had a spite against 
her ever since her marriage, and that she was turned out of the bed- 
room and not allowed to give medicine to her husband. At about 
1 1 A. M., a new nurse, Callery, came to relieve the nurse Gore. 
Dr. Carter called in the afternoon and found that the patient was 
suffering from violent tenesmus. His bowels were quite loose. 
The appearance of tenesmus was unusual. 

Dr. Humphreys said he had diarrhoea and straining at about 
8.30 A. M., and complained of great pain, and that this was the first 
time when the looseness of the bowels was seriously excessive. 
Before that, there was disturbance of the bowels, but not purging 
or diarrhoea. 

Dr. Carter analyzed Neave'sfood and brandy, and found nothing 
wrong in them. 

Michael came into the room about 2 P. M. and found Mrs. May- 
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brick pouring medicine from one bottle into another without 
concealment. He said, " Florie, how dare you tamper with the 
medicine?" He took it away and gave it to Dr. Humphreys. 
She said it was because of sediment. She was putting a label on 
the bottle. Nurse Callery was in the room. That was analyzed, 
and no arsenic was found. On this day Dr. Humphreys heard for 
the first time of the letter which the nursery-maid had opened the 
day before. He examined some of the patient's faeces and urine 
by Reinsch's test, but found no arsenic. He did not pretend to 
be skilful in this. 

He thought then that the- patient was suffering from acute con- 
gestion of the stomach; and if no suggestion of poison had been 
made to him, and the patient had died then, he would have given 
a certificate of death from gastritis, inflammation of the stomach, 
or gastro-enteritis, inflammation of the stomach and bowels. He 
testified that " Mrs. Maybrick did everything which I requested 
her to do." 

Arsenic in the meat-juice. — Thursday night, nurse Gore opened 
a fresh bottle of Valentine's meat-essence, put a little of it into 
some water, tasted the mixture, and gave some to the patient, who 
was not taken sick after it. The same nurse soon afterwards saw 
Mrs. Maybrick take that bottle of meat-essence from the table in 
the bedroom with her left hand and cover it with her right hand, 
and carry it into the adjoining room. She pulled the door almost 
to after her. In about a couple of minutes she returned, her hand 
being by her side, covering the bottle, and told the nurse to go and 
get some ice. The nurse replied that the patient was asleep, and 
stayed on watch. Mrs. Maybrick, while speaking to the nurse, was 
seen by the nurse to raise the hand containing the bottle and to 
put the bottle on the table. When he waked up, the nurse saw 
Mrs. Maybrick take that bottle of meat-juice from the table and 
put it on to the washstand. The nurses watched that bottle 
until one of them gave it to Michael Maybrick. He gave it to 
Dr. Carter, who analyzed it and found arsenic in it. Mr. Davies, 
the analytical chemist described below, afterwards found half a 
grain of arsenic in this bottle. Valentine's meat-juice is not made 
with arsenic. 

On Friday, 10th May, nurse Callery had a glass with medicine in 
her hand, and Mrs. Maybrick was trying to persuade her husband 
to take it. He replied, " You have given me the wrong medicine 
again." Mrs. Maybrick said, "What are you talking about? You 
never had wrong medicine." Nurse Callery testified that Mrs. 
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Maybrick used to sit sometimes on the bed, and sometimes be- 
side him, and that Mr. and Mrs. Maybrick " spoke a great deal in a 
low tone," and that he was " very weak and his voice was not 
strong." Michael testified that the patient seemed to him to have 
improved until this morning. On this day Dr. Carter found the 
patient with diarrhoea, but it was not so intense. The tenesmus 
was better. His mind was quite clear. Dr. Carter testified that 
on Friday, Thursday, and Tuesday his mind was always clear; 
that he was never in the slightest degree delirious. He gave him 
suppositories because he could not take food by the throat. That 
night he was delirious. He could not retain the suppositories. 
Dr. Carter testified that it was then too late to do anything for 
protection, and that he had said, if the matter turned out to be so 
bad as he feared, it would be taken out of the doctors' hands en- 
tirely. On this afternoon Dr. Humphreys thought that he had 
reason to suppose there were grounds for the suggestion of poison. 
Nurse Wilson, who had relieved nurse Gore, heard Maybrick say, 
"O Bunny, Bunny! how could you do it? I did not think it of 
you." Mrs. Maybrick answered, " You silly old darling, don't 
trouble your head about things." " Bunny " was his pet name 
for his wife. At about six o'clock this evening the patient was 
delirious. At half past ten he was very ill, and Dr. Humphreys 
told Michael his condition, so that a solicitor might be seen as to 
his affairs. Mrs. Maybrick said there was no hope. 

On Saturday, nth May, at 3 A. M., the patient was very ill in- 
deed, and became gradually worse. About noon Dr. Carter called 
and found the patient dying. He could take no nourishment. At 
half past eight that evening James Maybrick died. 

Search. — So soon as he was found to be dead, Michael, without 
the knowledge of Mrs. Maybrick, ordered the nursery-maid and 
the house-maid to look for what they could find. The nursery- 
maid brought him, from a trunk of Mrs. Maybrick, a chocolate-box. 
In the chocolate-box there was a small parcel, labelled " Arsenic 
— Poison for cats." It was admitted by defence to be arsenic 
mixed with charcoal. 

On the next day, Sunday, 12th May, Michael, Edwin, Mrs. Briggs, 
and Mrs. Hughes, her sister, made further search. In the dressing- 
room was found a small bottle and a handkerchief; also a small 
blue box in a hat-box in that room, three bottles in the smaller 
box, on top of the box a bottle of Valentine's meat-extract. In a 
second hat-box there was a tumbler containing milk and a rag. 
Arsenic was found in some of these things, and in other things, 
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as appears below in the account of the results of Mr. Davies' 
chemical examination. Nothing was found locked except Mrs. 
Maybrick's wardrobe, and nothing was found in the wardrobe con- 
nected with this case. There were a good many medicine bottles 
in the house, and also at Maybrick's office. 

On Monday, 13th May, a post-mortem examination 1 was made 
by Dr. Humphreys, Dr. Carter, and Dr. Alexander Barron, who 
attended on behalf of Mrs. Maybrick, and was a professor of 
pathology at University College, a practising physician in Liver- 
pool, and a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, pathologist 
to the Royal Infirmary, and had attended about five hundred post- 
mortem examinations. Superintendent Bryning, of the police, was 
present. 

In Custody. — On 14th May a policeman was in charge of Mrs. 
Maybrick at her house. Mrs. Maybrick and Mrs. Briggs and 

1 Dr. Humphreys' description of the body was as follows : " The frame and condi- 
tion of the man were well developed, his countenance being classical. The pupils of 
the eyes were mediumly and equally dilated. There was a discharge from the lower 
bowel, and, when turned over, a slight discharge of fluid from the mouth. The dis- 
charges were chemically tested. The witness then described the post-mortem appear- 
ances resulting upon examination, and said that when they opened the chest the first 
rib on each side was found to be slightly ossified. The lung was found in the left chest 
to be adherent ; it was fixed by an old adhesion, and that meant the evidence of pleurisy. 
The right lung was free from adhesion, but it contained some fluid. The lung was 
taken out, and was found to be normal. When the sac of the heart was cut into, fluid 
was found; and the heart itself was found to be covered with fat. Upon cutting into 
the heart itself, it was found that the right ventricle contained a little clot, but the left 
side of the heart was empty and in a normal state. The valves of the heart were 
natural, and the condition of the windpipe was normal. Upon taking the tongue and 
the larynx out, and the oesophagus and the gullet, they found that the tongue was black 
and the gullet at the top of the throat was slightly red. Below that for some distance 
the appearances were quite natural ; but lower down again, before getting to the 
stomach, the lower part of the mucous membrane, there was a gelatinous appearance, 
which had the appearance of frog's spawn of a yellowish color, with black patches. 
In the larynx, at the posterior of the epiglottis, they found that there was a little ulcer, 
about the size of a pin-head. It was red and very shallow, and that also the free 
margin of the epiglottis was eroded, or rotten. Upon the posterior aspect of the car- 
tilage, which goes to form the voice-box, they found two little red patches. The 
stomach was tied at each end and taken out, and they found that it contained some 
fluid, — some five or six ounces of a brownish fluid. When opened and poured out, 
they found each end of the stomach was red, and here and there there was small 
ecchymosis, or blood-clot, infused under the lining of the stomach. Getting out of the 
stomach into the duodenum, they found there about three inches of red inflammation, 
and this appearance continued down for about three feet in the intestines. About 
eighteen feet lower down in the intestines they found another area of red inflammation, 
and it corresponded with the blue patch he referred to first, with the vessels running 
over it. The very extremity of the bowels — the rectum — was also slightly red. The 
liver seemed natural, and the kidneys were natural. The spleen weighed five or six 
ounces, and was of a kind of mahogany colour. The brain was natural." 
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her sister and nurse Wilson were together. Mrs. Briggs told 
Mrs. Maybrick that arsenic had been found in the Valentine 
meat-juice. Mrs. Briggs' sister said to Mrs. Briggs, " You are 
not to say anything," and the policeman at the door of the room 
said, "You are not to speak." The room was not large, and the 
door was partly open, so that the conversation could be heard 
where the policeman was. Neither Mrs. Briggs nor Mrs. Hughes 
remembered any attempt by Mrs. Maybrick to reply. 

Mrs. Briggs suggested to her to write to Mr. Brierly for assist- 
ance, which she did, saying in her letter that she was in custody 
without money, and adding: — 

" The truth is known about my visit to London. Your last letter is in 
the hands of the police. Appearances may be against me, but before 
God I swear I am innocent." 

Mrs. Briggs handed the letter to the policeman, but it was never 
delivered. 

A week or two alter the death, when the furniture was being 
removed from the house, Edwin found in the drawer of the wash- 
stand, in the bedroom of the deceased, a pill-box labelled " Taylor 
Brothers, Pharmaceutical Chemists, Norfolk, Virginia," and with 
the description, " Iron, quinine, and arsenic, one capsule every 
three or four hours ; to be taken after food," and the address, 
"Mr. Maybrick." James Maybrick had not been in Norfolk since 
1884. 

Chemical Analysis. — The bottles and other things, including 
some of the organs of the deceased, were examined by Mr. Edward 
Davies, analytical and consulting chemist, of Liverpool, Fellow of 
the Parmaceutical Society and of the Institute of Chemists of 
London, who had been an analyst for thirty-six years, and who 
was a witness for the prosecution. He found arsenic in the intes- 
tines; he did not determine the amount, and thought it too small; 
arsenic in the liver distinctly; he found two hundredths of a grain 
in six ounces of liver ; and estimated that the liver probably con- 
tained about one eighth of a grain ; also arsenic in the kidneys, 
estimated at about one hundredth of a grain. He found the 
arsenic already mentioned in the bottle of meat-juice ; also twelve 
or fifteen grains of arsenic in a bottle from a box from the dress- 
ing-room, also in a bottle from the same box a saturated solu- 
tion of arsenic, with small portions of solid arsenic at the bottom 
in water ; also, in a bottle from the same box, several grains of 
solid arsenic and a small quantity of fluid ; also a large quantity of 
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arsenic in the tumbler of milk, with a handkerchief in it, thoroughly 
soaked with it ; also in the chocolate-box. The larger part of the 
powder marked " Poison for cats " was arsenic ; the rest was char- 
coal. 

Mr. Davies also examined the pan, basin, and jug used by May- 
brick to warm his luncheon at his office. They appeared clean, 
but under the ledge of the jug were two little drops of dried skim, 
rather less than a quarter of an inch long, such as might have 
come from gruel. He poured boiling water into all of them, and 
tested the "washings" by " Reinsch's test," and found very 
marked and distinct crystals of arsenic. The acid " with which 
the test was made was not added into the pan, the jug, or the 
basin." Then he bought a new pan and boiled distilled water in 
it, and tested it by the same test, but found no arsenic. He also 
examined a bottle labelled " Mixture, a sixth part to be taken 
early every morning. James Maybrick, 24th April," from Clay & 
Abraham, the chemists, and found " a distinct evidence of arsenic 
in it, more than a trace." The clerks at Clay & Abraham's, who 
put up Maybrick's medicine, testified that it contained no arsenic. 
He also found arsenic in a blue bottle containing nitro-glycerine. 
He procured similar glycerine and found no arsenic in it. A 
dressing-gown of Mrs. Maybrick's which had been taken by one 
of the nurses after Maybrick's death and had been subsequently 
delivered to the police, was examined by Mr. Davies. Neither 
the material nor dye of the dressing-gown contained arsenic, but 
he found distinct traces of arsenic in its pocket, and there was a 
handkerchief in its pocket in which he found two one hundredths 
of a grain of arsenic. 

He also found a trace of arsenic in the front of an apron, below 
the waistband. He examined samples of fly-papers from Hanson's 
and from Wokes'. One of Hanson's contained two and one quar- 
ter grains of arsenic. He " took two halves of two different pa- 
pers and found 2.95 grains of arsenic." " The other two halves he 
soaked in water for an hour, and then poured it off without squeez- 
ing or anything." He found three quarters of a grain of arsenic 
had dissolved in that time from one paper. Many other bottles 
and various things from the house and the office were examined 
by him without finding arsenic. 

On the cross-examination of Mr. Davies, Sir Charles Russell 
asked, with reference to Mr. Davies' testimony that he found 
arsenic in some of the organs of the body, " In this case you only 
found half the arsenic you have found in any other case which 
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ended fatally?" Mr. Davies answered, " Yes; it was one half of 
what I found in the case of Margaret Jennings, and that was half 
of the smallest amount I have ever known." 

Medical Opinions. — Dr. Fuller was a witness for the prosecution, 
and testified that the effect of doses of arsenic varies with the 
person; that from his reading he had learned that the habit of 
taking arsenic does not grow, but that he could not say one way or 
the other from his own experience. He had had one patient who 
took it for several months, and then left it off without feeling any 
depression. Dr. Fuller accounted for this by the smallness of the 
doses. 

The physicians who testified on either side agreed in general 
that the chief symptoms in life of acute poisoning caused by 
arsenic are excessive vomiting and retching, diarrhoea, and tenes- 
mus, abdominal pain, and redness of the eyes and eyelids, and that 
these symptoms are not always regular in their relative propor- 
tions or intensity, but are somewhat anomalous. 

Most of the physicians for the prosecution thought that the 
symptoms before death, the inflammation found after death, and 
the arsenic found in the body, proved death by arsenical poison- 
ing. The physicians for the defence, taking the testimony of the 
physicians for the prosecution and the other evidence as their 
subject, were of opinion that such testimony did not prove either 
that the symptoms before death or the appearances after death 
were due to arsenical poisoning, and some of them thought the 
symptoms and appearances were not consistent with arsenical 
poisoning. The physicians for the defence did not attribute so 
much importance to the arsenic found in the body after death as 
the physicians for the prosecution. 

Dr. Stevenson, who was physician at Guy's Hospital, London, 
and lecturer there on forensic medicine and chemistry, a toxi- 
cologist of a very large experience for many years, examined some 
of the organs of Maybrick after the post mortem, and was present 
officially as a witness for the prosecution because he was an ana- 
lyst, nominated by the Home Office and by the College of Physi- 
cians, and his services could be required. He testified that " there 
is no distinctive diagnostic symptom of arsenical poisoning; the 
diagnostic thing is finding the arsenic; " and, in his opinion, "the 
body at the time of death probably contained a fatal dose of arse- 
nic. I have found a little more or a little less than I did find here 
in undoubtedly fatal cases of arsenical poisoning." 

On the other side, Mr. Tidy, a bachelor of medicine and master 
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of surgery, and an examiner of forensic medicine at the London 
Hospital, who was formerly one of the assistant pathologists at 
the London Hospital, and had assisted at a very large number of 
post-mortem examinations, and who was an analyst employed by 
the Home Office, having had a very large experience for more than 
twenty years in cases of poisoning, had not seen the patient or any 
organs, but heard the testimony at the trial, and was a witness for 
the defence, and testified that the presence of arsenic in the body 
of one who has undoubtedly died of some irritant poison did not 
lead him to suppose that it was arsenic. In his opinion, the symp- 
toms before death, as testified to by others, were not sufficient to 
prove arsenical poisoning, and " the symptoms of the post mortem 
distinctly point away from arsenic." 

Dr. Humphreys and Dr. Carter, who attended Maybrick in his 
last illness and were present at the post mortem, were witnesses 
for the prosecution, and testified that in their opinion his death 
was caused by his being poisoned by arsenic. 

Dr. Humphreys testified that at the post mortem he saw in the 
stomach some " small spots of brilliant arborescent vascularity," 
but on cross-examination he admitted that they were of " a line- 
like character." They were suggested by the prosecution to be 
what are known as petechiae, which are marks of arsenical poison- 
ing. But Dr. Carter's notes of the post mortem did not contain 
any reference to such appearances, or to a petechious condition of 
the stomach, and Dr. Barron testified that his notes did not men- 
tion such spots. He said : " There may have been one or two 
but they must have been doubtful, or we should have made some 
mention of them on our notes." Dr. Humphreys stated on cross- 
examination that he never before had attended any one who had 
been poisoned by arsenic, and that he could not say whether the 
irritation in Maybrick's stomach was from dyspepsia or poison. 

Dr. Carter's experience included cases of overdosing medicinally 
with arsenic, but not death. He had judged that a fatal dose of 
arsenic had been given to Maybrick on Friday, 3d May, but he 
thought also there must have been subsequent doses. He knew 
of a case where two grains of arsenic given in five successive 
doses of two fifths of a grain in Fowler's solution killed a woman 
after the fifth dose. In such cases the successive doses must be 
given before recovery from the preceding. Dr. Stevenson testified 
that " when a dose less than a fatal dose is given, the symptoms 
are much the same, but more spread out. They may subside, and 
then after another dose recur and again subside, and so on." 
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Dr. Barron did not attend Maybrick in his lifetime, but examined 
his body at the post mortem, and was a witness for the prosecu- 
tion. He testified : " I came to the conclusion that death was due 
to acute inflammation of the stomach, probably caused by some 
irritant poison." 

Sir Charles Russell, in cross-examining Dr. Barron, brought out 
the fact that inflammation of the stomach and bowels is sometimes 
caused by impure food, such as sausages; but in the re-direct 
examination by Mr. Addison, Dr. Barron testified that he did not 
remember any death from poisoned meat. 

Sir Charles Russell, in cross-examining Dr. Stevenson, dwelt 
upon the fact that gastro-enteritis may be set up by bad meat, and 
that the symptoms in both cases might be substantially similar. 

Dr. Stevenson said upon that point : — 

" Well, the symptoms produced by irritant food as a rule do not come 
on so very quickly after taking it as after arsenic. Then there is the 
fact that in the vast majority of cases several people partake of a com- 
mon food, and they *suffer from like effects. ... I mean they would all 
have the same symptoms." 

Dr. Stevenson said, as to the analysis by Dr. Davies and the 
analysis by himself: — 

" Coupling my analysis with what I have heard in this court, I can have 
no doubt as to the cause of death being from an irritant poison, and from 
the irritant poison found." 

Dr. Stevenson expressed the opinion that, in looking for the 
cause of the first illness, he found that it is accounted for by 
the testimony as to the occurrences of Friday, 3d May. Then 
Sir Charles Russell asked him the following question : — 

" After hearing the history of the case and the result of the post-mortem 
examination, would you maintain the same attitude of mind and with- 
hold any pronounced opinion until you had heard the result of the 
analysis ? " 

Dr. Stevenson replied : — 

" I should have had a pronounced opinion that the deceased had died 
from an irritant poison, and I should have had the strongest suspicion 
that it was arsenic, but I should have been cautious in saying that it was 
arsenic until it was proved to me in the analysis." 

Sir Charles Russell asked : — 

"You withheld your opinion as to the cause of death until you heard 
the result of the analysis ? " 
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Dr. Stevenson replied : — 

" Yes, and quite properly." 

Mr. Tidy, in testifying for the defence, said, concerning the 
symptom of the spots called petechia? : — 

"Although it varies, to my mind it is the most distinctive character- 
istic of post-mortem appearances in cases of arsenical poisoning." 

And when on cross-examination, Mr. Addison called his atten- 
tion to Dr. Humphreys' testimony, Mr. Tidy replied : — 

"Well, he said he saw something of the kind, I believe. But I think 
afterwards he said that they were a brilliant arborescent appearance, 
which would be the result of something else, and not petechiae. The 
petechiae of arsenical poisoning have a linear dotted appearance and not 
arborescent" 

Mr. Tidy criticised the testimony of Dr. Stevenson, who had 
estimated the probable amount of arsenic in the liver by multiply- 
ing the small amount which he found in a part of the liver by the 
proportional figure required to represent the whole liver. Mr. 
Tidy said that it was unwarrantable to assume an equal distribu- 
tion of arsenic through the parts where arsenic was found. On 
cross-examination, Mr. Tidy admitted that the symptoms during 
life were symptoms of an irritant of some kind, and that possibly 
that irritant, whatever it was, was a poison which killed him; 
but when asked, "Can you suggest what it was?" he replied, 
" No, I cannot." He afterwards stated that he was not a practis- 
ing physician. 

Another witness for the defence was Dr. Rawdon Macnamara, 
a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland, having been 
its president, and being its representative on the General Medical 
Council of the Kingdom. He was also a Doctor of Medicine of 
the University of London, and the author of a standard work on 
the action of medicine, which has passed through many editions ; 
also Professor of Materia Medica at the Royal College, and for 
many years senior surgeon at the Lock Hospital, Dublin, and 
Surgeon at the Meath Hospital. In his experience he had had to 
administer arsenic in a very large number of cases. With refer- 
ence to Dr. Humphreys' testimony that the blister seemed to 
relieve the patient for a time, he said that it would not stop the 
vomiting attendant upon arsenical poisoning, but it would be very 
judicious in the case of gastro-enteritis, and would stop the vomit- 
ing caused by that. In this case he had not seen the patient or 
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any of his organs, but he had heard the evidence, and was of the 
opinion that Maybrick died of gastro-enteritis, not connected with 
arsenical poisoning. Upon cross-examination he went so far as 
to say : " I can perfectly believe that a wetting coupled with neg- 
lect of precautions and a weak stomach and circulation, may pro- 
duce these consequences." 

The next witness for the defence was Frank Thomas Paul, 
F. R. C. S., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence at University Col- 
lege, Liverpool, and Examiner in Forensic Medicine and Toxi- 
cology to the Victoria University. He had not been engaged in an 
arsenical case before this, and had not examined professionally 
patients suffering from excessive doses of arsenic. He testified 
that he had taken four pans like that one in Maybrick's office, and, 
in order to test the glazing of the pans, had added hydrochloric 
acid to some boiling water in the pans, and then, by Reinsch's 
test, found arsenic there. He admitted, on cross-examination, 
that this experiment with acid was not like the ordinary use which 
Mr. Davies made of boiling water. He went so far as to name 
the least number of grains of arsenic which, in his judgment, would 
be required as a fatal dose to a man like Maybrick, and said, " Cer- 
tainly not less than three grains," and that the amount of arsenic 
found in the parts of Maybrick which were analyzed was consistent 
with the case of a man who has been taking it medicinally, and 
who had left it off for several months. 

Mr. Jones, a chemist, testified that there was an impression in 
the trade that arsenic was used as a cosmetic, but he did not know 
from his own experience. Mr. Biolitti, a hair-dresser, testified 
that arsenic is used in toilet preparations. On cross-examination, 
he said that it was used to remove hair, and was not as a rule used 
as a cosmetic. 

Prisoner's Statement. — After all the evidence was in, Mrs. May- 
brick, by permission of the court, and without being sworn, made 
a statement to the jury, no questions being asked her by any one. 
She said substantially : — 

As to the fly-papers, that she soaked them to get arsenic to mix 
with other ingredients for a cosmetic, and applied the solution to her 
face with a handkerchief; and, as to the bottle of meat-essence, that on 
Thursday night, 9th May, her husband "implored" her to give him 
"this powder;" that he told her the powder would not harm him, and 
that she could put it in his food ; and that she found the powder and 
took it into the inner-room with the beef-juice, and in pushing through 
the door upset the bottle, and, to make up for the fluid spilled, added 
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some water, and on returning found her husband asleep and put the 
bottle on the table, and when he waked up, and did not ask for the pow- 
der again, she removed it from the table, where it would attract his atten- 
tion, to the wash-stand where he would not see it, since she was " not 
anxious to give it to him ; " and that she left it there until Michael took 
possession of it ; and that she did not know, until the Tuesday after the 
Saturday when her husband died, that there was any reason to suppose 
that her husband had died from any other than natural causes ; and she said : 
" It was only when Mrs. Briggs alluded to the presence of arsenic in 
the meat-juice that I was made aware of the nature of the powder my 
husband had asked me to give him. I then attempted to make an ex- 
planation to Mrs. Briggs, such as I am stating to your Lordship, when a 
policeman interrupted the conversation and put a stop to it. I have 
only to add that for the love of our children, and for the sake of their 
future a perfect reconciliation had taken place between us, and that on 
the day before his death I made a full and free confession to him, and 
received his entire forgiveness for the fearful wrong I had done him." 

After the arguments and the judge's " summing up," the jury- 
retired, and in about thirty -five minutes returned with their verdict 
of guilty. The prisoner replied : — 

" Although I have been found guilty, with the exception of my intimacy 
with Mr. Brierly I am not guilty of this crime." 

The judge at once sentenced the prisoner to be hanged. 

Commutation. — Soon the Home Secretary, upon request, made 
inquiries, and the punishment was commuted to penal sevitude 
for life, the following reason being given : — 

"Although the evidence leads clearly to the conclusion that the 
prisoner administered and attempted to adminster arsenic to her hus- 
band with intent to murder, yet it does not wholly exclude a reasonable 
doubt whether his death was in fact caused by the administration of 
arsenic. . . . The course adopted has the concurrence of the learned 
judge." 1 

The conflict of expert opinion of course raises doubts, which 
appear reasonable to many physicians, lawyers, and others who 
are not bound to the jury's duty. But the jury was not made up 
of scientific or professional men, and its task was, after consider- 
ing the medical testimony and all the other evidence, to decide by 
common sense. 2 No witness, of whatever destinction in science, 

1 Levy, p. 441, citing the Times. 

2 Ballantine (Experiences, vol. 1, p. 197), commends " the strong good sense of Lord 
Campbell " in not permitting Palmer's case to drift into "chemical refinements." Sum- 
ming up reported in Trial (London, Henry Lea) ; in Public Library, Boston, Mass. 
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can relieve the jury of its function of judging the facts. And no 
difference of opinion between experts makes it necessary for the 
jury to doubt its own opinion upon the evidence in order to be as 
reasonable as the law requires. The jury are not bound to give 
any more credit to the opinion of any expert than it seems to 
them, under all the circumstances, to deserve. The object of per- 
mitting expert witnesses to express their opinions is not to pre- 
vent the exercise of judgment. It is to inform the jury by scien- 
tific knowledge, and by helping them to observe how the minds 
of experts work upon certain facts. And while the jury is being 
thus instructed, some of its members occasionally discover in learned 
witnesses an apparent lack of judgment. Such a discovery properly 
affects the weight to be given even to the opinion of an eminent 
man of science. 

The jury's responsibility of forming an opinion is as great as 
its duty of testing any opinion which it may form. And the natu- 
ral and usual method in jury work, as in life elsewhere, is to begin 
by impressions that the weight of evidence leans this way or that. 
After such an impression comes opinion, and then the man of 
average reasonableness considers whether his opinion is open to 
reasonable doubt or not. It is not the function of expert wit- 
nesses to prevent such healthy action of the mind. A jury may 
be as reasonable as it can be when it decides contrary to expert 
opinion, because it finds itself actually without any doubt which 
seems to it to be reasonable. The law gives to the jury the privi- 
lege of its ignorance. Nor are jurymen to fear to exercise such 
privilege. They are merely to do as well as they can in thinking 
for themselves in the light of all the evidence. It is not absurd 
for a jury to think that a learned man may be mistaken. And in 
this case the verdict was supported by the opinions of the attend- 
ant physicians, and of distinguished experts who had examined the 
body or some of its organs. The chief experts for the defence 
had neither attended the patient before nor seen his body after 
death. They testified chiefly as critics of the reports of the other 
physicians. 

The physicians for the prosecution apparently accepted the 
facts as a new combination of facts that surprised but convinced 
them that it was a peculiar instance of arsenical poisoning. The 
physicians for the defence were not convinced that the facts as 
reported proved arsenical poisoning, and set such knowlege as 
they had already against what the others seemed to treat as new 
knowledge. When Mr. Tidy went so far as to say that " the symp- 
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toms of the post mortem distinctly point away from arsenic," it 
could hardly be expected that a jury would regard such a remark 
as being made with judgment equal to that of Dr. Stevenson when 
he said that " the diagnostic thing is finding the arsenic." 

Since arsenic was found in the parts mentioned, and no impure 
food or other poison was said to have been found there which 
could have caused the inflammation, it would have been peculiar 
if the jury had not believed that the arsenic caused it. The fact 
that the arsenic found was not then sufficient in quantity for a 
fatal dose was not so important a fact as the presence of some 
arsenic, because the medical testimony showed that some would 
pass off. 

The influence of the opinion of the physicians for the defence 
was affected by their own admission that symptoms of arsenic 
poisoning are anomalous. And when a man of Dr. Stevenson's 
experience and method of testifying was of the opinion in 1889 that, 
notwithstanding the peculiarities and irregularities of the symp- 
toms of the patient in this case, his death added one more to the 
deaths from arsenic occurring after anomalous symptoms, the jury 
had reason to think that there was in this case something which 
the medical gentlemen on the other side failed to learn. Phy- 
sicians with new learning will of course bear in mind the date. 

In judging the circumstances outside of medical opinion, the 
jurymen were on more familiar ground. The verdict is based upon 
what Lord Campbell called " a combination "of medical and circum- 
stantial evidence. 1 Probably the jury disbelieved the whole of the 
prisoner's statement. And such disbelief would naturally affect 
their finding upon other issues involving a question of her veracity. 
Probably it would have been hard for the jury to doubt that the 
prisoner had put arsenic into her husband's food, and caused him 
to take it, before she was discovered in the act of tampering with 
the meat-juice. The other circumstances, with that, would incline 
an average jury to an opinion which only needed corroboration by 
the medical witnesses for the prosecution as to the symptoms, to 
free it from what they might regard as reasonable doubt. Upon 
such evidence, it was evidently easy for them to think the experts 
for the defence to be mistaken, and of a doctrinaire tendency. 
Making much of Maybrick's taking arsenic as a medicine and a 
stimulant did not weaken the proofs of his family history during 
the spring before his death. It was not proved that he took arsenic 
1 The said report of Palmer's trial, p. 180. 
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often, or in any large quantity, for eighteen months before his last 
illness. 

The prosecution massed the facts of the two months preced- 
ing the death as connected and explaining each other. The de- 
fence tried to disconnect them. By dividing the history of the 
case, and committing the attendant physician to saying that if May- 
brick had died several days earlier he would have given a certificate 
of death, the defence tried to reduce the probability that symptoms 
of arsenical poisoning preceded the 8th May, when the letter to 
Brierly led Maybrick's friends to suspect his wife of a motive for 
poisoning him. But the value of such a division is a test rather 
than as the foundation of an opinion. While forming an opinion, 
one needs to have all the evidence upon which the opinion is to be 
given present before the mind. The answer to that test may be 
in the proof of the anomalous character of arsenical symptoms. 
Whatever the history of the opinions of the attendant physicians 
may have been, and whatever their value, their final opinion, con^ 
firmed by experts, was that the death was caused by arsenic. 

The jury acted like men in business, who must act with prompt 
decision or fail to meet their obligations. Of course it is better 
practice for a jury to act without fear of the consequences of its 
verdict to the prisoner than to palter with its own oath to " true 
deliverance make." Then, if the verdict does not satisfy the com- 
munity, the political powers can be brought into action, as was done 
in this case. Thus the system of government is honestly and 
thoroughly used. Trial by jury is maintained as much for satis- 
fying the people that justice is intended to be sought, without pre- 
judice to any class or person, as for seeking the facts efficiently. 
The jury is a part of the political as well as of the judicial system ; 
and in a capital case, jurymen who have the sense and cour- 
age to render such an awful verdict as guilty, as a simple finding 
of fact upon the evidence, as they under the judge 's instructions 
understand it, without pretending to a doubt which they have not, 
and without exercising a discretion which is illegal, fulfil their 
function both judicially and politically. 

This essay is confined to the function of the jury. The case 
suggests many interesting questions. It seems to have been ad- 
mirably tried according to English practice. But if a like case 
were tried by counsel of equally great ability before a court in the 
United States, where the judge has less power and exceptions 
could be taken, probably it would not be tried so promptly, would 
take much longer when tried than the week of this trial, would be 
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tried more thoroughly as to details of fact and of law, would there- 
fore be even more interesting to the medical as well as to the legal 
profession; and the prisoner, whether innocent or guilty, would 
have more opportunities of raising what one or more of the jury 
would think a reasonable doubt, and, failing that, the chance of 
getting a new trial upon a point of law. Yet even then, if the final 
verdict were guilty and the punishment were death or imprison- 
ment for life, some excellent people would blame the jury. 

Charles E. Grinnell. 
30 Court Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 



